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NECROLOGY. 



Thomas Randolph Price. 

The seventh of May, 1903, closed a career of singular im- 
portance for the philological life of America. What Thomas 
Randolph Price did for the study of English, the favorite 
province of a scholar who commanded many, calls for a more 
competent chronicler than I am. What he was to a large circle 
of friends no one can feel more deeply than I do. And yet 
though thus doubly disqualified for an adequate and a calm 
appreciation of the true man and the admirable scholar, who has 
been removed from the life that now is, I cannot leave wholly to 
others the estimate of what America has gained by his life, has 
lost by his death. If he had been a voluminous writer, it might 
have sufficed to point to his published works, but in spite of all 
the urgency of his friends and admirers he could seldom be 
prevailed on to appear in print. Gem after gem was tossed with 
lordly lightness into drawer and pigeon-hole ; and he seems to 
have held with Herder that authorship is only too apt to make 
the head a waste and the heart a void. Years ago he wrote to 
me that he was first and last a teacher and that his after life was 
to be lived on in his pupils ; and surely no master ever impressed 
on his disciples more strongly the stamp of his own idealism. 
Every element in the composite structure of the English language 
and literature was to be studied in its historical and linguistic 
aspects. Not only the ancient classics, not only the contributions 
of the Romanic peoples. The Norse strain was to be traced in 
Norseland itself, and living Frisia was to yield him the secret 
of an earlier England that had passed away. The breadth of 
his reading was marvellous. Nor was its intensity less so. His 
studies were minute even to the small dust of statistics ; and I 
have often been surprised to find that in my own field of research 
he had accumulated and digested a host of details, which, having 
once served their purpose and given up their ultimate meaning, 
had been consigned to silence. No sphere of literature, of 
history, was alien to him, and what he learned, he reproduced 
with artistic finish ; for to him the English language was not a 
mere vehicle; it was a precious vessel. And this scholar, this 
thinker, this artist, had a lofty and noble and ardent and generous 
nature ; and with all his intellectual endowment and all his stores 
of learning, he would not have worked to so much purpose, if 
his whole being had not been filled with the love of all that was 
high and a scorn of all that was base. To have known him is to 
have shared his enthusiasms. To express what it is to have lost 
him would require the language of an earlier world than ours. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 



